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essays that are characterized by it more fit for the platform than 
the library may yet act as a decoy to lead to higher things. 

Mary Gilliland Husband. 
London. 

Parteipolitik und Moral. Von Dr. Friedrich Paulsen. 
Dresden : v. Zahn & Jaensch, 1900. 

The question of party politics and morality is always a timely 
one, and it is interesting to know what a thinker like Professor 
Paulsen has to say on the subject. Philosophers usually find it 
impossible to accommodate their thoughts to the collective mind, 
and therefore are apt to look upon all party life as incompatible 
with their sense of truth and justice. Like the philosopher in 
Plato's "Republic," "they hold their peace and go their own way." 
And they are certainly not alone in this respect. Attention is fre- 
quently called to the fact that in this country the so-called "better 
element," men of moral refinement, take no serious part in public 
life, but leave the affairs of city and state to the "practical poli- 
ticians," who are in the business "for revenue only." Indeed, the 
term politician has almost become synonymous with dishonesty, 
and there are few persons, even in public life, who would be will- 
ing to accept the title sans phrase. 

There are, of course, legitimate reasons for this pessimistic 
feeling. Still, we cannot approve of the attitude of those who 
allow this feeling to cripple their action, and who simply repudiate 
all party life as immoral and unnecessary. A little thought will 
show the teleological necessity of parties and justify their exist- 
ence, and it is highly important that their raison d'etre be made 
clear. This Professor Paulsen has done in an admirable manner 
in a recent lecture, which is now published in pamphlet form, and 
which deserves to be widely read. Parties, he finds, always arise 
and must arise where an unorganized mass has to act as a unit. 
Without division into parties such unified action would be impos- 
sible. Political parties are the means of bringing out the different 
interests represented in a state and of thus securing the health of 
the whole. They are based upon the interests, let us say, upon the 
self-preservative, self-assertive impulses, of the different groups 
in a society. The views and theories of a party are of secondary 
importance ; they are the products of party interests, which con- 
stitute the basis of a party's existence. Every group aims to pre- 
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serve itself and therefore creates the ideas or theories essential to 
its preservation. It follows from all this that every party desires 
to rule; the will to power is the soul of its soul. A party that 
does not fight for power is useless. And it is because parties 
oppose each other as warring powers that we find so much in them 
that reminds us of war : victories and defeats, truces and treaties 
of peace, unions and compromises, strategy and tactics. 

There are two tendencies in every party, hence two groups : the 
doctrinaires and the opportunists. The doctrinaires strictly adhere 
to the principles formulated by the party, their cardinal virtues 
are consistency and loyalty to principle. The opportunists care 
not so much for principle as for power and influence. Both these 
tendencies have their dangers. Unprincipled opportunism leads 
to dissolution, and brings a party into contempt. Rigorous adher- 
ence to a principle, regardless of conditions, makes a party lose 
touch with reality. Hence a party must keep the mean between 
these two extremes; the tact of its leaders must decide when 
obstinate consistency and when accommodation to conditions are 
necessary. Men who possess this tact are the political geniuses. 

The warlike nature of parties explains the relation of party 
politics to morality. We frequently find them practising some- 
thing of the morality common in war, indeed, they often suspend 
the rules of morality altogether. Hence deception is used as a 
means of combat, just as in war. In party eloquence the facts 
are manipulated, perverted, and invented in the interests of the 
party. The purpose of the speakers is not the discovery and 
spread of truth, but the triumph of the party over its opponents. 
The motives of opponents are impugned, those of the party men 
placed in the most favorable light ; the consequences of proposed 
measures are exaggerated and distorted so as to redound to the 
glory of the party and to cast discredit upon adversaries. The 
public offices are filled with partisans, on the principle that to the 
victor belong the spoils. Loyalty to the party is made the test of 
fitness to hold office. The duty of the office-holders is to promote 
"the cause," that is, to keep the party in power at all hazards, 
particularly by influencing the elections. Even the courts of jus- 
tice are regarded as proper instruments for the promotion of party 
interests. Everywhere the principle seems to be followed that the 
end (the success of the party) justifies the means. 

And yet parties are necessary ; without them public life would 
be impossible. Nations without internal and external conflicts 
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stagnate. War and struggle are evils, but they are necessary 
evils. Hence the problem is not to do away with parties, but to 
humanize the conflict and make it moral. The party must fight 
an honest fight ; the party man must be convinced of the justice 
of his cause and advocate its principles simply because he believes 
in them, not for the sake of personal gain. The party in power 
is in constant danger of attracting to its standard all office-seekers 
and spoilsmen, while the defeated party has the tendency to be- 
come the party of the honest people. Again, the battle must be 
fought with honest weapons. No honest man will fight with poi- 
soned arms. But of course my attitude towards party opponents 
will not be the same as towards friends. We must also respect the 
human being in our adversary ; we must remember that there are 
honest men in all parties. And finally we must place the welfare 
of the people above the party. 

We may say in conclusion that though we have not reached 
perfection in party morality we are approximating the ideal. 
Party conflicts, like wars, are being humanized and made moral. 
Party conflicts as they occurred, say in the ancient Greek cities, 
are no longer possible in our day. The causes of the change are 
to be sought not so much in a change of human nature as in a 
change of the general conditions of historical life. Three 
causes have been of assistance here : ( i ) The formation of great 
national states, which makes impossible conspiracies with a coun- 
try's enemies, and thus robs party conflicts of their former bitter- 
ness. (2) The monarchical constitution. A monarchy considers 
all parties, listens to all, but serves none. A government that has 
the absolute approval of a party is no longer a monarchy, but the 
slave of that party. (3) The development of the historical feel- 
ing, which enables men to justify the existence of parties other 

than their own. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 



Der Begriff des Absolut Wertvollen als Grundbegriff der 
Moralphilosophie. Von Felix Krueger. Leipzig: B. G. 
Teubner, 1898. Pp. 95. 

The fundamental problem of ethics, says the author, is this: 
What has absolute worth for man? Kant has taught us that 
everything objective is to be referred to subjective, psychical 



